INTRODUCTION
"Pritchard" — originally the name of a young working-man we met one evening during one of our long aimless walks. In some occult way he typified for us Philistinism — all the dull, prosaic world which was our enemy. In some still more occult way (though possibly cocktails had something to do with it) he mystically blossomed into one of the elect. From that time forth, " Pritchard" was for us the divinity in the average man.
Crudely youthful as were some of these notions and formulations, they played a genuine part in Moody's development, and reverberations of them may be caught by the attentive ear throughout his poems and letters. They were at any rate generous, and sprang from a fine idealistic enthusiasm. Moreover, they illustrate, in their persistent tendency to take on figurative form, what one comes finally to consider the fundamental quality of his mind. Metaphor was his natural mode of expression. It occurred to him as spontaneously for a capricious snap-shot at everyday life as for the more deliberate description in a letter or for the noble setting-forth of his poetic dramas. Its manifestations in casual talk had one element of charm peculiarly their own. One does not get, alas, in the poetry, or even in the letters, the comment of personal gesture and inflection on these crowding figments of his fancy: the gathering amusement in his eyes as he elaborated some conceit; the portentous seriousness with which he brought forth his exaggerations or absurdities; the final bursting shout of laughter, when the
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